Announcing the Sensational 


NEW MINIATURE ALL-IN-ONE 
SONOTONE 


— 


From the 
WORLD’S LARGEST LABORATORIES 
exclusively devoted to hearing aids 


H™ IS NEW EASY HEARING for 

you! Plus NEW EASY WEARING! 
A miniature masterpiece of beauty, 
with batteries inside. Worn com- 


Easy 
to wear 
pletely unseen, by women. Worn wristwatch 
lightly, comfortably, casually by 


men... 


In this tiny instrument, Sonotone 


has combined its brilliant, use- 


proved better hearing features with 
astonishing new advances. Great 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HEARING AID EVER MADE! 


Tiny! Light! Good looks that last! Finished in precious 
rhodium (hardest of the costly jewelers’ metals), 


rose gold and laurel plastic. Rich beauty matched 
by no other hearing aid! 


BEST HEARING CORRECTION SCIENCE KNOWS 
HOW TO GIVE! 


You naturally expect the best in hearing from 
Sonotone. From experience with over 400,000 cases 
—from the suggestions of 929 trained Consultants 
in 300 permanent Sonotone offices—Sonotone’s suc- 
cess is based on the needs and wants of its users. 


hearing power! More quietness and 
naturalness, more convenience and 
comfort than in any previous 
Sonotone! More battery economy— 
a triumph for anyone who has hesi- 
tated to act to get better hearing! And 
behind it . . . the nationwide Sono- 
tone organization of permanent of- 


fices for unfailing expert care. 


TNE MOUSE 
NEARING 


SONOTONE, The House of Hearing, Box 60, Elmsford, N. Y. 


ang Come in... write in... find out why 
I want to know how your new all-in-one Sonotone will improve my i 


hearing, tect ty, h f 
family aad friends! Please rush me a free copy of MORE PEOPLE HAVE BEEN 
FREEDOM FROM FEAR”. ‘ FITTED WITH SONOTONES THAN 
‘llustrated 


book—FREE! 


The Volta Review is published monthly by the Volta Bureau. 25c a copy, $2.00 a year. In Canada anf 
the other Americas, $2.25. Foreign, $2.50. 

Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under Act of August 2, 1912. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1 
authorized January 22, 1932. 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


A Center of Information about Deafness, established in 1887 by Alexander Graham Bell 


Headquarters of The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
Publisher of The Volta Review, an illustrated monthly magazine dealing with educational and social prob- 
lems of the deaf and the hard of hearing 


1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


—— OFFICERS 
Honorary President, MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE; Honorary Vice-President, GILBERT GROSVENOR; 
Honorary Director, DAVID FAIRCHILD 


President, CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 
first Vice-President, CLARA E. NEWLEE Secretary, JOHN YALE CROUTER 
fecond Vice-President, MARGARET BODYCOMB Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Executive Secretary, JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


—— BOARD OF DIRECTORS —— 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION vas established in 1890, to assist schools for the deaf in their efforts 
teach speech and lip reading. It welcomes to membership all who are interested in its purposes. Its 
membership fee ($2 a year—$50 for life) includes a subscription to The Volta Review. 

THE VOLTA REVIEW, official organ of the American Association, was founded in 1899. It publishes 
professional articles for teachers, practical suggestions for parents, helps for lip readers, and hearing aid 
Wers, true stories about those who have conquered the effects of deafness. Editor, Josephine B. Timberlake. 
THE VOLTA BUREAU LIBRARY is the largest library on deafness in the United States. It contains 
books and periodicals in twenty different languages, dealing with the problems of deafness and methods of 
wlving them. These are at the disposal of research workers, teachers, students and others interested in the 
teaf and the hard of hearing. 
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Recreational and Study-Type 


Reading, by Gladys S. Pugh, 
Dr. Pugh’s name is familiar to educa- 
tors of the deaf because of the exten- 
sive study of reading problems she 
conducted several years ago. Anything 
she says on the subject rightly com- 
mands attention. 


Dr. Whildin Goes to Korea........ 


There are many who will not envy Dr. 
Olive A. Whildin the task she is un- 
dertaking in a foreign country where, 
she is assured, there will be many 
hardships. It calls for courage and 
pioneering of a high degree. Display- 
ing courage, however, is no new ex- 
perience for her, and she is entitled 
by inheritance to the spirit of a mis- 
sionary. Good wishes by the score 
accompany her, 


The Hearing Aid Industry in 


Denmark, by Charles H. Leh- 


The glimpses by Mr. Lehman of the 
hearing aid situation in various parts 
of the world are immensely helpful 
in keeping Americans informed of in- 
ternational progress. He hopes soon 
to send a South American story. 


Jamboring for Peace, by William 


Almost every Boy Scout Jamboree has 
included at least a few deaf scouts, 
and “Bill” Miller is not the first to 
participate in an international meet- 
ing. It is unusual, however, for a lad 
totally deaf since early childhood to 
record such a vivid account of his trip. 
“Bill” expects to graduate next May 
from the Wright Oral School. 
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Deaf Graduates from Schools 
and Colleges for Hearing 
Every year sees another long list of 
boys and girls added to those who, in 
spite of deafness either total or severe 
enough to require special education 
at least for a while, manage to com- 
plete courses in competition with stu- 
dents of normal hearing. A total of 
1473 such graduations by 1283 students 
has now been recorded by the VoLTA 
REVIEW. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


Molly’s own inimitable comments, plus 
excerpts from her delightful letters 
from friends, make her Mail Box an 
unfailingly popular feature. 


In the Books and Magazimes...... 


The new “Harvard” book on hearing 
aids; the long-awaited “Opportunity 
and the Deaf Child,” by Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing; and a recent volume on re- 
habilitation are among the books and 
magazine articles listed this month. 


Kernels, poems by Robert Pa- 
nara and Harris Taylor........ 
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Volts, compiled by John A. 
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FORM OF 


I hereby bequeath to the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., the sum of ____ 
dollars to be used as the Board shall direct in promoting the teaching of speech 
and lip reading to deaf and hard of hearing children and adults, and/or in 


such other ways as may be deemed expedient in the prevention of hearing im- 


pairment and in offsetting its effects. 


BEQUEST 
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Recreational and Study-Type Reading 


By Guapys 


HE following distinction between 
recreational and study-type reading 
has been made by Albert J. Harris, 
who states, “Perhaps the major distinction 
to be made among the different kinds of 
comprehension is the one which contrasts 
recreational reading with work-type read- 
ing. Recreational reading involves read- 
ing stories for pleasure, or reading selec- 
tions to appreciate humor or beauty of 
description. The important abilities called 
for are facility in getting the general idea 
of a selection, ability to follow a related 
sequence of events, and understanding of 
the motives and emotional reactions of the 
characters. Recreational reading does not 
ordinarily demand highly concentrated at- 
tention or careful noting of details or 
organization. Work-type reading, on the 
other hand, is similar to ‘studying.’ In- 
cluded in the general concept are many 
different kinds of reading, such as discov- 
ering the main thought, finding the answers 
to specific questions, outlining and sum- 
marizing, following directions, etc.””? 
Have teachers of the deaf given these 
two types of reading sufficient considera- 
tion? Have they made adequate differen- 
tiation in the presentation of the two 
types? Have both types been provided 
for in the daily school program? Ac- 
cording to the skills required for mastery 
of each of the two types, which type would 
probably be considered more difficult for 
deaf children? Which type demands con- 


Albert J. Harris, How To Increase Reading Abil- 
ity, 296-297. (Longmans, Green and Co., 1940.) 


Pucu, Px.D. 


centration and ability to do careful read- 
ing for finding details, the abilities which 
are essential for all continuous success in 
reading as well as for mental development? 
Perhaps a more detailed discussion of 
these two types of reading may help us to 
answer some of these questions construc- 
tively. 

Many hearing children have consider- 
able appreciation of recreational-type read- 
ing, long before they begin reading at 
school, as a result of having stories told 
or read to them from infancy. On the 
other hand, deaf children miss this early 
association with children’s _ literature. 
Large numbers of deaf children seem to 
scorn reading for pleasure. They do not 
appreciate it and they do not care to in- 
dulge in it. It is not uncommon to hear 
deaf children state rather positively their 
preference for factual materials rather 
than narrative-type material. Have we, as 
teachers of the deaf, been responsible to 
some extent for this apparent dislike of 
recreational-type reading material? 

It is the opinion of the writer that deaf 
children have too frequently been taught 
narrative material with study-type tech- 
niques. This procedure leads to dislike 
of narrative materials and it gives no prac- 
tical training in reading to learn, since 
narrative material is inappropriate for 
teaching the study-skills which must be 
used to secure information. In order to 
help deaf children enjoy recreational 
reading, and in order to stimulate their 
natural curiosity about facts by develop- 
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ing the ability to read to learn, the two 
types of reading, recreational-type and 
study-type, must be presented differently 
from the time that the children are first 
introduced to reading. This should be done 
in the lower primary grades. Through 
differentiation between the two forms, 
children can learn to understand and to 
appreciate the joy of reading for fun and 
the mental stimulation and gratification 
secured through reading to learn. 

Since the deaf child has no experience 
background for the comprehension of chil- 
dren’s stories when he enters school, and 
since language must be presented at a very 
moderate rate, stress on study-type reading 
is more appropriate in the primary grades 
than stress on imaginative-type literature. 
Independent reading for recreational pur- 
poses must be postponed until a relatively 
large vocabulary has been acquired. Ma- 
terials read for pleasure should have no 
more than two or three difficult words per 
running hundred, whereas study-type ma- 
terial is not considered too difficult if it 
contains as many as five or six unfamiliar 
words per running hundred. There can be 
little reading for pleasure until pupils have 
attained second-grade reading ability. Then 
the books to be read for fun should be 
of primer- or first-grade difficulty. Before 
this level has been reached, most of the 
reading for fun in the lower primary 
grades should be confined to well illus- 
trated stories read by the teacher to the 
pupils in order to build up emotional re- 
actions to storybook characters and to 
create an interest in reading for fun. 


Young deaf children are interested in 
learning facts. They love baby animals 
and are interested in learning the language 
that is associated with them. They are 
concerned with birds, flowers, and the 
whole world of nature. These and other 
subjects in the field of primary science 
can be developed as units of work and 
presented as reading material to build up 
language comprehension, language usage, 
and the mental processes. 

Study-type reading tends to develop 
concentration, memory of language, and 
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ability to use language because special 
attention is paid to remembering inter- 
esting facts. This type of reading should 
create an interest in the printed page as 
a delightful source of information. The 
ability to get details, to find answers to 
specific questions, is one of the first and 
most basic reading skills to be developed. 
This skill can be most adequately devel- 
oped through the use of study-type ma- 
terial since it is associated with careful 
and thoughtful reading. It is also essen- 
tial with deaf children to stress compre- 
hension before speed. Study-type reading 
emphasizes comprehension, while recrea- 
tional reading places emphasis upon speed. 
Our children must first understand what 
is being read and must acquire speed later 
with additional practice. 

When children are presented with study 
units, they should understand that they 
are reading the material to learn facts that 
should be remembered. This helps chil- 
dren to remember language that can be 
regarded as functional and can be used as 
a basis for education in the middle and 
upper grades. Study-type material should 
be used to develop the ability to read for 
details or to answer specific questions, to 
follow directions, to tell the main idea 
of a selection, to organize material to 
give a short talk about a specific subject, 
and to understand the meanings of greater 
numbers of words as a result of work done 
on planned vocabulary exercises. 


Stress upon study-type reading during 
the primary grades should not mean 
neglect of stories read for fun. However, 
if recreational materials are to be real 
fun, they must be presented in a different 
manner from the reading materials pre- 
sented for the purposes of giving the 
pupils information and of gaining improve- 
ment in the use of study skills. 

A recreational reading period, devised 
for the purpose of having fun through 
reading, should be characterized by less 
formality than a study-type reading pro- 
gram. During this period stories should 
be read to the children to create an emo- 


(Continued on page 582) 
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Dr. Whildin Goes To Korea 


R. OLIVE A. WHILDIN of Balti- 
more, Maryland, is best known to 
the members of the Volta Bureau 

staff for her services in many capacities 
to the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. To 
the citizens of Baltimore, she has been 
known since 1924 as a supervisor of spe- 
cial education in the public school system. 

In the coming year, many deaf and hard 
of hearing Koreans will make her ac- 
quaintance. A year’s leave of absence from 
Baltimore has enabled her to accept the 
position of advisor to the American Mili- 
tary Government in Korea in charge of 
the education of the deaf, which is the 
first post created by the War Department 
for work among the deaf in occupied 
countries. 

Dr. Whildin left on November 6 for 
Seoul, Korea, which is on a line half-way 
between Peking, China, and Tokyo, Japan. 
She expects to fly there by the way of San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Guam, and Tokyo. 
Winter there is extremely cold and since 
the baggage limitation for air travel is 
65 pounds, she remarked “I am looking 
forward to a very great opportunity if 
only I have enough warm clothes.” 

Whatever other handicaps _ besides 
enough warm clothing and Korean pupils 
Dr. Whildin may encounter, she is out- 
standingly qualified to deal with them. 
She outlined her probable objectives as 
being the establishment of schools, devel- 
opment of night classes, training of teach- 
ers and establishment of standards for 
their employment and retention, develop- 
ment of social adjustment and vocational 
programs, selection of textbooks and li- 
brary books, and fitting of modern hearing 
aids. She will work in collaboration with 
the National Korean School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, with a staff of 45 Koreans 
to help her. . 

A great deal of Dr. Whildin’s life has 
been spent in close association with deaf- 
ness since both of her parents were deaf, 
and she decided early that her work would 


OLIVE A. WHILDIN, ED.D 


lie along the lines of education of the deaf. 
She was graduated from Goucher College, 
took her teacher’s training at Gallaudet 
College, then spent four years teaching at 
the Rochester, New York, School for the 
Deaf. Returning to Baltimore, she organ- 
ized the first classes for the deaf in that 
city. 

Dr. Whildin was a founder of the Balti- 
more League for the Hard of Hearing, 
and at present is Vice President of the 
Middle Atlantic Area of the American 
Hearing Society. She has served in many 
different branches of work for the deaf, 
and as well, as a member of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. She has conducted surveys for 
the State of Nebraska, the Child Welfare 
Service, for the School for the Deaf in 
Staunton, Virginia, and for the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Friends and professional admirers of 


Dr. Whildin will be glad to know that her 
(Continued on page 584) 
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The Hearing Aid Industry in Denmark 


By H. LEHMAN 


it in the Uriited States dates back in 

Denmark to a few years prior to the 
first World War, when W. Demant, a mem- 
ber of one of the old families in Copenha- 
gen,‘€ameé to New York and arranged with 
the writer:to represent his companyzant the 
Scandinavian countries. Mr. Demiant 
opened offices in the beautiful city of 
Copenhagen, and started in the distribution 
of American hearing aids, and for nearly 
30 years assembled and _ distributed 
throughout the Scandinavian countries, 
hearing aids of American design and 
pattern. 

The principal competition came from 
German-made instruments, and until the 
rise of the Hitler regime, several German- 
made hearing aids competed with the 
_American designs distributed by Demant, 
just as they competed in this country in 
the old carbon instrument days. About 
1938, English-made electronic instruments 
began to appear in the Scandinavian mar- 
ket, but when Germany entered Denmark 
early in the war, all outside production was 
prohibited, and only German devices were 
available. 

When the Germans were finally forced 
from Denmark, one of the first industries 
to reestablish itself in Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, was the Hearing Aid in- 
dustry. Western Electric, Sonotone, and 
one or two other American makes estab- 
lished agencies in the leading cities, but 
the exchange difficulties have affected their 
expansion and development as they have 
also affected American distribution in the 
British Empire. 

At the end of the war, late in 1945, Mr. 
Demant with his chief engineer came to 
America to study the progress that had 
been made over here in the development 
and production of electronic hearing aids, 
and upon his return to Denmark his com- 
pany established the first modern elec- 
tronic hearing aid factory on the continent. 


Ti: hearing aid industry as we know 


Today the product of this modern plant 
is on sale throughout all of Scandinavia, 
and expanding into adjacent countries. 

In the production of these new hearing 
aids, the Danish manufacturers have fol- 
lowed the best practice of the American 
manufacturers. They utilize American mid- 
get tubes, resistors and other components; 
manufacture their own small air conduc- 
tion receivers and bone conductors model- 
led on American lines; they operate their 
own plastic moulding equipment and ma- 
chine and tool shops. And the devices they 
produce compare most favorably with the 
finest American made electronic hearing 
aids. 

The foreign purchaser of hearing aids 
still demands a trial period, and most 
hearing aids sold abroad are distributed 
on that basis. The retail prices also are 
not much over half of the amounts asked 
in the United States for similar devices, 
and the medical fraternity take much more 
interest in the hearing aid problem than 
they do over here. 

The principal difficulty met with in the 
production of the popular one piece, bat- 
tery contained, hearing aids so popular in 
America, is the problem of securing the 
small, high tension “B” batteries which are 
required in such devices. The British bat- 
tery manufacturers are only now begin- 
ning to produce small layer or wafer type 
“B” batteries. These do not measure up 
in quality or appearance with those so 
popular over here, and such batteries are 
almost impossible to secure in the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

It is hoped, however, that during the 
next few months arangements will be made 
to produce the layer type small “B” bat- 
teries in Denmark, whereupon unit-pack 
devices will be produced there. 

The selling of hearing aids in the Scandi- 
navian countries has continued to be on a 
fairly high ethical plan. The physicians 

(Continued on page 582) 
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Jamboring for Peace 


By F. MILter, Jr. 


T was a great honor and a privilege 
to have been one of the scouts of 
America attending the Sixth World 

Jamboree, not only as a representative of 
America but also as an ambassador of 
good will. I am very proud to have been 
a member of American Troop Four which 
received many unusual honors. Also 
proud of winning top honors on daily in- 
spection of troop bunks during the ocean 
voyages. 

On July 24 the American contingent, 
one thousand strong, embarked for the 
Jamboree to be held at Moisson, France. 
The scouts boarded the United States Army 
Transport, the General C. H. Muir, from 
Pier 11, Staten Island, after a four day 
staging period under the direction of the 
United States Army at Camp Kilmer, New 
Jersey. 

The voyage to the other side was rela- 
tively smooth—a relief to everyone on 
board. The Army Transport Service had 
done much to make things pleasant, pro- 
viding recently released movies with a dif- 
ferent show daily three times a day; 
recorded radio programs with such stars 
as Bob Hope and Edgar Bergen; and 
popular records played throughout the 
day. “Jambo,” the American scouts’ own 
program, was set up, featuring songs and 
skills of scouts from various troops. Also 
boxing and wrestling matches were held 
on one of the decks. 

Talks were given by experienced mem- 
bers of the scout staff on the subjects of 
foreign exchange, what to look for at the 
Jamboree, and how to keep clean and fit. 
French classes were held for those who 
wished to learn enough of the language 
to “get by.” Indian dances, rope-twirling, 
and whip snapping were practiced for the 
big American show to be held at the Jam- 
boree. A newspaper entitled “Jambo” kept 
the scouts informed of important news 
events, of sports, and of special troop 
and personal notes. Inspection was held 


“BILL” MILLER, DEAF SCOUT, JUST BEFORE 
EMBARKING FOR THE JAMBOREE IN FRANCE. 


every morning by one of the ship’s staff. 
Those who were chosen as the best for 
the day had their patrol flag autographed 


‘ by the ship’s captain and the Scout Execu- 


tive, and it flew from the yardarm for 
24 hours. Allow me to be modest: Troop 
Four won inspection three days and hon- 
orable mention the other two. 

Once the General Muir carried out a 
mercy mission—the transfer of an ailing 
skipper and three stowaways of the Lucy 
Stone, bound for New York. Two of the 
stowaways were of Spanish and the other 
of Portuguese nationality, only eighteen 
and seventeen years of age respectively. 

Five o'clock in the early morning of 
August second was something never to 
be forgotten. Braving a strong continu- 
ous blast of cold wind, many tired and 
half asleep scouts swarmed upon the main 
deck. Through the protective gray of 
dawn we saw the White Clifis of Dover. 


(Continued on page 574) 
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Molly Mather's Mail Box 


satisfactory vacation in and around 

San Francisco, and my mind is a 
welter of sea, fog, brilliant sunshine, moun- 
tains, wide outlook, hills, cable cars, in- 
teresting people and good food. San Fran- 
cisco is the vacation spot par excellence, 
because it affords all the attractions of 
seaside and forests, as well as those of a 
cosmopolitan city; and it provides, in addi- 
tion, exhilarating air that makes you feel 
like walking miles, climbing hills, or strid- 
ing along beaches, and enables you to 
do about twice as much in the way of 
visiting and sight seeing as you would 
be able to do in a less effervescent climate. 


sit just returned from a_ highly 


I did everything twice, and enjoyed each 
enterprise even more the second time than 
I did the first, which doesn’t often hap- 
pen in this world of lost illusions. I went 
twice to the Top of the Mark and found 
it a breath-taking experience. I lunched 
twice at Cliff House, and enjoyed long 
walks on the beach. Once I walked with 
a friend a whole morning, with the fog 
rolling in upon us in great waves, and 
people appearing out of it suddenly, like 
the characters in Here Comes Mr. Jordan. 
One of them was a man in full Western 
regalia, silver mounted saddle, silver spurs, 
high heeled boots and wide hat, and he 
was riding a beautiful Palomino. We won- 
dered what he was doing there, and de- 
cided he must be a writer of Western 
stories seeking inspiration from the sea; 
but if they were sea stories, why the boots 
and saddle; and if they were Western stor. 
ies, why look for inspiration on a beach 
in a fog? 

I spent two whole mornings riding up 
and down hills on cable cars, and fell more 
in love than ever with the San Francisco 
cable car as a means of locomotion. There 
is a movement afoot, led, alas, by the 
Mayor of San Francisco, to discard the 
cable cars, but an outraged populace has 
raised such an outcry that Proposition 10, 
designed to save the cable cars, was placed 


on the ballot. At this date, the outcome is 
still in doubt, but if the charter amend- 
ment passes, the Utilities Commission of 
San Francisco will be forced to maintain 
and operate the Powell Street Cable Line, 
around which the agitation thunders. 

Antiquated or not, the cable cars are 
a feature of San Francisco, and all tour- 
ists as well as most residents, would hate 
to see them go.* Poised at the top of the 
Washington Street hill, a cable car looks 
like a little old grandma, teetering at the 
head of a precarious stairway, and yet 
those who have experienced various modes 
of transport up and down the San Fran- 
ciscan elevations would rather trust them- 
selves to grandma than to a bus or a taxi 
on a wet and slippery day. And there is 
something completely delightful about the 
way the conductor gets off and turns the 
car around by hand on the turnpike at the 
bottom of the hill, the passengers dis- 
mounting to help him, and everybody 
happy and good natured. Nowhere on any 
public vehicle have I met such good nature 
as in the conductors of these little cars; 
and they seem to love the cars in the 
same way that a cow hand loves his horse. 

I doubt if any other city in the world 
provides, for the price of an eight cent car 
ride, and ten minutes of time, the stupen- 
dous outlook that you get from the O’Far- 
rell Street car when it poises at the top 
of the hill before descending toward Fish- 
erman’s Wharf. 

Oh, yes, I lunched twice at the Round- 
house on Golden Gate Bridge, drove sev- 
eral times across both bridges, ferried 
twice across the bay to and from San 
Rafael, ate once at Omar’s and once at a 
Smérgasbord in the Town House, visited 
the zoo, did some Christmas shopping on 
Grant Avenue, and altogether had a won- 
derful time. 

I met some wonderful people, too, and 
they were very good to me. Among them 
were a Family. I hope I shall meet this 


*Later note: They aren’t going. San Franciscans 


voted No. 
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family again, but if I don’t, the evening | 
spent with them will always be a cher- 
ished memory. There were a mother and 
father and four children, the oldest child 
ten years old, and deaf. The mother is 
the most serene woman I have ever met, 
and her serenity comes from an inner 
poise and steadfastness that carry through 
to her family. There was no fighting 
among those children, no slapping, no 
scrapping, no grabbing, no jealousy. Each 
child seemed to have his own absorbing 
activities, which he shared amicably with 
the others, and all seemed to share family 
responsibilities, including taking care of 
the roly poly two year old girl who is 
just at the runabout age, and “into every- 
thing,” including an unalterable deter- 
mination to get out the front door and 
into the street. I have no idea how many 
times all three of the older children had 
to run after her and bring her back, but 
not one scolded her nor seemed to think 
it an imposition. 

The deaf girl was entirely a part of the 
family. Everyone talked to her casually, 
and she understood what everyone said, 
with the result that she is about the best 
lip reader of all the ten year old com- 
pletely deaf children I have known. Her 
language matched her lip reading, too. 
When she was painting some female fig- 
ures in her paint book, she asked me what 
color she should paint a woman’s dress. 


“Red,” I suggested, since red is a favor- 
ite color with children. 

“How about mauve?” asked her father. 

“She can’t possibly know the word 
‘mauve,’ ” I objected. 

“Oh yes, she knows it.” 

“Mauve,” repeated the little girl judici- 
ously. “All right, mauve.” And she pro- 
ceeded to select an approximation of this 
color from among her paints and set to 
work. Probably she had been taught the 
word, but even so, for a deaf child of ten 
to have the word “mauve” fixed in her 
vocabulary is an achievement by itself. 

I'd like to take that family on tour 
and show them off to all the families I 
know that can’t get along with one another. 
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And, speaking of families, here is a 
very interesting letter that brings up a 
vital topic we have not yet discussed in 


the Mail Box. 


What About Deaf Mothers? 
Dear Molly Mather: 


Ever since I became a subscriber to the 
Volta Review, I have been enjoying your 
mailbox, and ever since I knew I was 
going to have a baby, I have been intend- 
ing to write to you! And now the baby 
is four months old, so it’s time I got down 
to the job—or is it a pleasure? Really, 
it’s a beef. I know the Vouta REVIEW is 
mainly concerned with teaching speech 
to deaf children, but there are surely 
many deaf mothers, like myself, who read 
it eagerly for help with their problems, 
and find none. 

My daughter can obviously hear—there 
is no reason why she shouldn’t—but 1 
am totally deaf, having given up, some 
months before she was born, the struggle 
to make sense out of the increasingly dis- 
torted noises my instrument made. And, 
like many other mothers in the same situa- 
tion, | worry terribly about how to cope 
with “Norrie” when she begins to talk. 
She is already making wonderful noises 
which I miss, and am resentful at missing. 
It occurs to me that there must be other 
readers of the Volta Review, and of your 
column, who have been through this. If 
I had some idea of what to expect, and 
how to deal with the problem as it arises, 
I feel it would help. My husband has 
normal hearing, so the problem is not as 
acute as it could be; but we might as well 
admit it, deafness makes life difficult any- 
way, and extra difficult for a mother. If 
any of your readers can offer me good 
advice, this is one occasion when it will 
be appreciated. 

Another subject I have long wanted -to 
discuss with you is accent. | am Ameri- 
can by nationality, but I was brought up 
in England, and have been in this country 
only five years. In my opinion, Ameri- 
cans are easier to lip read than people 
with an English accent, though this is 
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due, not so much to an inherent virtue in 
the American accent, as to the fact that 
most Americans speak more clearly than 
all English people. “Half” with a broad 
A as the English say it is easier to lip 
read than when pronounced with a flat A 
as many Americans pronounce it, but an 
American will sound the F fully, whereas 
an Englishman with mutter it through his 
teeth. However, | would like to learn any 
other opinions. 

As for lip reading a foreign language, 
it must be impossible for the average 
person, though I think French people 
speaking English (or American) are the 
easiest people to lip read. Of the three 
friends whom I find it easiest to lip read. 
two are French and one is Irish. Unfortu- 
nately, | am an exceedingly poor lip 
reader, and see no way to improvement. 
Are good lip readers born or made? 

Yours sincerely, 
Etspetu G. Bopst, CALIFORNIA 


Good lip readers are both born and 
made, Mrs. Bopst. I have known both 
varieties. Lip reading is more difficult 
for some persons than for others, and 
brains have little to do with it, for, as | 
have remarked before in this column, some 
of the smartest people | know are the 
world’s worst lip readers. But I have seen 
poor lip readers improve sufficiently with 
the right kind of practice to make me 
believe that almost anybody with good eye- 
sight and enough patience can become a 
fair lip reader if he will practice persis- 
tently, without tension, and with a certain 
degree of optimism on his part as well as 
of that of the person practicing with him. 
For the mental attitude has a lot to do 
with lip reading, as it has with other 
things. 

As to deaf mothers, if you will look up 
an article called “The House that Deafness 
Built,” in the Saturday Evening Post for 
December 20, 1941, you will find an inter- 
esting description of some of the problems 
two severely hard of hearing parents met 
and surmounted. In their case, the deaf- 
ness on both sides was hereditary, so they 
adopted a child, but it seems to me they 
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demonstrated that deafness in parents need 
not handicap a child if the parents have 
as much consideration for the good of the 
child as they have for their own pleasure 
in rearing a family. 

I was myself the child of a severely 
hard of hearing mother, who, like you, 
discarded a hearing aid (in her case, an 
old fashioned speaking tube) in middle 
life. However, she proceeded to become 
an excellent lip reader, and, looking back, 
the only reaction to her deafness that I 
recall on my own part was the realization 
that it was very convenient being able to 
talk to Mother without voice when visitors 
were present. I could discuss with her 
privately all sorts of things I did not want 
to broadcast, and it was from this habit, 
| think, that I began to read the lips myself 
long before I lost my hearing. 

My devotion to my mother was so com- 
plete that I would not even play against 
her at cards or other games of chance in 
which our large family engaged. If I 
could not be her partner, or on her side, 
I refused to play, because I did not want 
to “beat” my mother. Later on, in ado- 
lescence, | became more sensitive about 
her deafness, chiefly because it made her 
noisy in public. I suffered agonies of em- 
harrassment because she was apt to talk 
loudly on street cars and in shops, and I 
disliked going into a drug store with her 
for a soda because her natural vigor as- 
serted itself in the way she stirred her soda, 
and she managed to make more noise with 
one spoon and one glass than the whole 
street full of traffic going by outside. 

Yet it never occurred to me to complain 
about this, and by the time I had outgrown 
my adolescent sensitiveness about the way 
other people behave I had troubles of my 
own, for I was myself becoming hard of 
hearing, and the noise my mother made 
ceased to bother me. 


Any Child Needs Security 


Generally speaking, I think children take 
personal idiosyncrasies in their stride, 
without much analysis or questioning, and 


(Continued on page 570) 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Fire-proof buildings beautifuily located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 

Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 

sity. With adequate pre-professional training. applicants may qualify, after a ? 

year professional course. for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


| For further information address 
! DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Hearing Aids, by Hallowell Davis, S. S. 
Stevens, R. H. Nichols, Jr., C. V. Hudgins, 
R. J. Marquis, G. E. Peterson, D. A. Ross. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 197 pages, $2.00. 


Two Harvard Laboratories working on 
World War II rehabilitation programs for 
the Army and Navy have devised a design 
for an ideal hearing aid which the de- 
signers believe will work for all deaf or 
hard of hearing people. “Hearing Aids, 
An Experimental Study of Design Objec- 
tives,” reports on the work that went into 
this design. 

In an effort to help the hospitals serve 
the 40,000 servicemen who were aural 
casualities, the Harvard project chose the 
best from dozens of hearing aids on the 
commercial market, tested and evaluated 
them. The Electro-Acoustic Laboratory 
studied their physical properties. ‘Tests 
were made of their overall frequency re- 
sponse, their input-output characteristics 
for pure tones, their harmonic distortion, 
battery drain, etc. The body-baffle effect, 
the acoustic properties of ear molds, and 
other related problems were also studied.” 


At the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory, the 
merits of the hearing aids were compared 
by placing them on human ears. The pro- 
cedure depended principally upon noting 
the input level at which standardized 
speech masked by noise could be correctly 
heard by the listener. Subjective judgments 
were also made of the quality of repro- 
duction. From these tests the scientists 
concluded that there are many good hear- 
ing aids on the market, and though there 
is little to choose among them, none of 
them brings speech to the defective ear 
with the crisp clarity that is needed for 
intelligibility under conditions of noise and 
stress. 

A “Master Hearing Aid” was then de- 
vised which allowed the selection of sev- 
eral different patterns of frequency re- 
sponse and suitable limits of maximum 
acoustic output to “fit” most satisfactorily 
patients with various types and degrees of 


hearing loss. With the Master Hearing 
Aid and eighteen hard of hearing persons 
an exhaustive study was made for several 
months. The results are the basis for the 
plans for an ideal hearing aid. 

Dr. S. Smith Stevens, director of the 
laboratory, points out, “The net result is 
a questioning of certain dogmas, chiefly 
the notion that hearing aids, like eye- 
glasses, must be fitted to the detailed 
idiosyncrasies of the individual impair- 
ment. The simple fact now seems to be 
that the electro-acoustic properties best 
suited to one type of hearing loss are those 
best suited to all, or nearly all. Regardless 
of the nature of their particular defect, 
most patients hear best with an instrument 
which amplifies all frequencies uniformly, 
or with moderate emphasis on the higher 
frequencies.” 


Opportunity and the Deaf Child, by Irene 
R. Ewing, O.B.E. M.Se., and Alex. W. G. 
Ewing, Ph.D., M.A. University of London 
Press. Cloth, 250 pp. Obtainable from the 
Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. Price in 
the U. S. A., $3.00. 


This is a book for physicians, includ- 
ing, especially, pediatricians, psychiatrists, 
and ear specialists; a book for teachers— 
all teachers, not merely those who teach 
the deaf, for it is brimming with child 
psychology and contains chapters on the 
partially deaf child and hearing aids— 
subjects which all teachers should under- 
stand; a book for parents; a book for 
social workers; a book for laymen. These 
categories include the wide world; and 
the world would be better for understand- 
ing how knowledge and perserverance can 
offer new opportunities to the deaf child 
and how fulfilment comes eventually to the 
deaf who are grounded in speech, lip read- 
ing, language, reading and the usual school 
studies. 

“Fulfilment” is Part II of the book, 
written by Miss Molly Sifton, congenitally 
deaf but a brilliant girl and an expert 
with the English language, as well as a 
student of Latin and Greek. Mrs. Ewing 
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here’s what makes 
THE NEW 
RADIOEAR 


$O DIFFERENT 
FROM OTHER HEARING AIDS 


Ist—It has absolutely no crystals... 
It is completely magnetic. 


noises to a remarkable degree, brings up the voice 
you want to hear Joud and clear. 


Noisemaster gives you a new kind of 
Sf hearing in extremely noisy places. 


4th—Its built-in Phonemaster brings you telephone 
hearing you just won’t believe until you try it. 


att 


5th—Its Powerizer gives you moderate or super- 
al 


power, as you need it. thay ‘ 
6th—It brings back a thrilling enjoyment of Radio to you. 


7th—You can get either one-piece (Uniphone) or 
the two-piece (Multipower) Radioear wearing com- 
fort and convenience. 


Your nearest Radioear counselor will show you these new 
amazing features, plus others that will probably change many 
of your ideas about hearing aids. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
“TRUSTWORTHY HEARING AIDS SINCE 1924”’ 
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closes Miss Sifton’s autobiography in this 
way: “Her achievement is great. It is a 
thing of the spirit, not merely of the mind; 
a proof of intellectual courage and of 
social fortitude. It is, indeed, an example 
of the kind, if not of the degree, of ful- 
filment that we believe to be possible for 
many deaf children.” 

The book leads, step by step, up to the 
ideal goal for the deaf. The introduction 
stresses the importance of the preschool 
years, and is followed by such practical 
chapters as: Tests of Hearing, Clinic for 
Deaf Under-Fives, Beginnings of Speech, 
Deaf Child and Ordinary Child, Home 
Training for the Under-Threes, The Par- 
tially Deaf Child, The Use of Hearing Aids, 
Other Deaf Children, About Schools, Prep- 
aration for School, Lip Reading in the 
Nursery School, Reading in the Nursery 
School, and Speech in the Nursery School. 


As is to be expected, the authors place 
particular stress upon the early develop- 
ment of speech and lip reading. The 
“wordlessness” of the untaught deaf child 
is graphically presented in this way: “If 
the reader had to choose, without thought 
of alleviation, which he would prefer to 
become—dumb, that is, speechless; or 
deaf, that is, unable to hear the speech of 
other people—there is little doubt as to 
his choice. Even the most talkative among 
us would choose to retain his capacity to 
hear rather than his capacity to talk. The 
untaught deaf child forgoes both and even 
more. He is deaf, dumb, and wordless, 
and it is his wordlessness that constitutes 
his heaviest loss. If habitually he thinks 
without using words, the range of his 
thoughts is seriously restricted, and his 
intelligence cannot be given the oppor- 
tunity it needs for full development and 
exercise. If he lacks knowledge of words, 
even books—that rich source of knowledge 
—are closed to him.” 

It is safe to predict that this book will 
go far toward opening new opportunities 
for the early and steady development of 
language, speech and lip reading in the 
deaf child. 


That prophets are sometimes honored 
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even in their own country is indicated by 
a review of “Opportunity and the Deaf 
Child” in the October issue of The Silent 
World, published by the National Institute 
for the Deaf, London. “Anything Doctor 
and Mrs. Ewing write about deafness is 
likely to become a classic in the subject, 
and this, their latest and most compre- 
hensive work, bears all the signs of going 
down to posterity as our generation’s stan- 
dard work of reference on the teaching of 
deaf children.” 


Rehabilitation of the Physically 
capped, by Henry H. Kessler, 
Columbia University Press, New 


1947. Cloth, 274 pp. $3.50 

The author is a Doctor not only of 
Medicine but also of Philosophy, having 
specialized in social science at Columbia 
University. Since 1919 he has served in 
many capacities in rehabilitation work. 

Speaking from a broad base of knowl- 
edge, experience, and keen interest, he de- 
scribes the problems of the physically 
handicapped, principles of rehabilitation, 
and rehabilitation in practice. He then 
presents “A National Challenge,” which 
includes prevention through early detection 
and recognition, and “an organized and 
integrated service of physical rehabilita- 
tion.” He advocates a health record of 
every individual in the country, on file in 
state departments of health. These records 
“would serve as a constant reminder of 
the individual’s responsibility not only to 
himself but to his nation to maintain an 
adequate state of physical fitness.” He 
cites the extraordinary jobs of keeping 
health records as carried out by the Army 
and Navy as an indication that the prob- 
lem should not be too difficult. 

The author closes with a plea for the 
abolition of prejudice against employing 
the physically handicapped, and says, 
“there is only one real hope for the dis- 
abled—rehabilitation. Train them and de- 
velop them so that they can stand on their 
own.” 

The book is indexed and contains a 
bibliography of official and _ general 
sources. Since considerable emphasis is 

(Continued on page 566) 
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| How the ADC Audiometer Aids in 


Earlier Detection of Deafness 


Because the modern audiometer can 
discover hearing defects in the higher 
frequencies more accurately, audio- 
metric tests often lead to earlier 
detection and treatment. Prompt cor- 
rective care may check such defects 
before they progress into the lower 
voice ranges. 


In more advanced cases of deafness, 
audiometric tests help the doctor chart 
a permanent record of your hearing 
progress. Such records lead to better 
diagnosis and prescription. 

A new and exclusive feature of the 
ADC Audiometer—a meter-calibrated 
microphone speech circuit—makes 
actual speech hearing loss tests! This 
feature assures more accurate fitting 
and testing of hearing aids. With it 
your doctor can better determine 
whether a hearing aid will be of help 
to you. 


7 Audiometer | 
FEATURE 


@ Permits Actual Speech 
Loss Tests. 

@ Fixes Hearing Threshold 
Easily. 

@ Shifts Tone Quickly from 
Ear to Ear. 


@ Assures Constant Pressure 
and Proper Adjustment with 
Dual Receiver on Headband. 
ASK TODAY for an 
actual speech loss test 
from your doctor. 
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Our Miscellany 


Teachers to Teachers 


The National Education Association has 
planned a Thanksgiving-to-Christmas cam- 
paign for an Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund. Each teacher in this country is be- 
ing urged to give as much as he possibly 
can for direct help from American teachers 
to teachers in war-devastated countries, to 
provide for their most urgent needs— 
food, clothing, and supplies. 

The NEA Executive Committee will al- 
locate this fund to reliable relief organi- 
zations such as CARE (Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Europe) and the 
American Red Cross. 

The Committee points out that the 
teachers helped to win the war and are 
now the key people in the work of rehabil- 
tating the minds of millions of children 
and young people. “They fought in the 
armies, led in the underground movement, 
protected the children, and helped to sus- 
tain the courage of the people. Being on 
fixed salaries, they have suffered heavily 
from inflation, and many of them lack 
everything a teacher needs to live and 
work. We must pay the price of peace, 
and whatever the cost, it will be a thousand 
fold less than that of war.” 

All teachers are asked to send contri- 
butions to their local or state teachers’ as- 
sociation. 


Promotion for Father Pagé 


In the summer of 1933, members of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf who at- 
tended the round table discussions held 
at the University of Chicago became ac- 
quainted with Father Lucien Pagé, an 
enthusiastic, dynamic young priest who 
had been for eight years the Superinten- 
dent of the Catholic School for Deaf Boys 
in Montreal. His pleasing personality, 
fluent English, and deep interest in the 
education of the deaf made him an impor- 
tant participant in the discussions, especi- 
ally of the Belgian Method which he had 
studied at first hand 


Those who remember him will hear 
with interest that he is now the Very 
Reverend Father Lucien Pagé, Superior 
General of the Clergy of St. Viateur. He 
was elected to this position on July 19, 
1947, by an assembly of delegates repre- 
senting the provinces of Europe and Amer- 
ica and meeting for the first time on 
American territory. 

The little paper published at the Mon- 
treal School for Deaf Boys, L’Ami des 
Sourds-Muets, has devoted a special num- 
ber to the career of Father Pagé and to 
congratulations and good wishes for the 
success of his future work. His successor 
at the School for Boys is the Reverend 
Father Alphonse Gauthier. 


Harold Earlam 


Mr. Harold Earlam, Superintendent of 
the New South Wales Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, passed 
away at the age of 75 years in New South 
Wales, Australia, during October 1947. 
His death terminates a life devoted to 
many years of teaching which began while 
he was still in his adolescent years and 
progressed from the class rooms of the 
elementary grades for hearing children to 
the specialized class rooms for the deaf 
and blind. It has been said of him: “He 
had a wide understanding and experience 
of all methods of teaching, and no potenti- 
ality in the children that came under his 
care was allowed to remain undeveloped.” 
In 1923, Mr. Earlam toured among and 
lectured in some of the schools for the 
deaf in this country. His successor to the 
superintendency of the New South Wales 
Institution is Mr. W. E. Johnson. 


Death of a Life Member 

Readers of the VoLTA REVIEW and mem- 
bers of the Association will regret to hear 
of the death of Mrs. E. E. Foss, a life 
member of this organization who made her 
home at 141 Montvale Avenue, Woburn, 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Foss died on the 7th 
of July. 
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Mears announces the new 
Model 200 


Aurophone 


PRICED AT ONLY 


$95.00 


(earmold extra) 


® SMALLNESS— 
Only 4%” long by 2%” wide! 


THINNESS— 
Only %4” thick, the thinnest we 
have seen! 


OUTSTANDING SALES FEATURES @ LIGHTNESS — 


Only 3 ounces without batteries! 


“No finer hearing aid than the Model 200 can be bought at any price... 
in fact we first considered pricing it at $195, in line with other top-quality hearing 
aids. However, we are now firmly convinced that the best hearing aid should 
and can be offered for less than $100. Accordingly, the new Aurophone sells 
for $95. We believe we shall make a reasonable profit . . . even at this low 
price . . . through vastly increased sales volume. 

“Model 200 will be available to all dealers who wish to handle it. Find out 
for yourself what a magnificent hearing aid the new Aurophone really is. Write to- 
day so that we can arrange to send you one on approval.” 


MEARS 


RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


America’s oldest organization specializing exclusively in 
scientific hearing-aids for the deafened 


Founded 1904 
One West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


> 


President 
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NOW! 


GET BURGESS 
PY QUALITY in 

THESE NEW SMALL- 
SIZE BATTERIES 


New construction principles have made it possible to 
pack more hours of power into these tiny Burgess ‘‘B”’ 
Batteries for new self-contained instruments. They 
have standard terminals to fit all instruments using 
these tiny ‘‘B”’ batteries. 


TINY NEW “B” BATTERIES 


/BURCESS 
Nearing aid 
battery 


BURGESS 
hearing aid 


battery 


BURGESS 


hearing aid 


No. U20-E No. U15-E No. U10-E 
30 VOLTS 22’ VOLTS 15 VOLTS 


You can get a long-life Burgess Battery for your hear- 
ing aid from your agent or at drug, radio, hardware, or 
department stores. 
Burgess makes a full 
line of “A” and “B” 
batteries for vacuum 
tube instruments and 
all popular types for 
carbon aids. 

Look for the black- 
and-white stripes. 
They identify Burgess 
Quality. 


HEARING AID | 
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School Reports 


From the Arkansas School for the Deaf, 
Little Rock, comes a fine looking fifty- 
four-page report, copiously _ illustrated. 
This is the thirty-eighth biennial report. 

From Rotterdam, Holland, the Volta 
Bureau Library has received a_ recent 
port from the School for the Deaf and 
Dumb. It represents a remarkable mile- 
stone in a long road back to normal, happy 
living and learning. On May 14, 1940, this 
same school was two-thirds destroyed by 
the German bombardment on an unde- 
fended city. Gradually pupils and teach- 
ers came less and less to school due to 
the lack of food and heat. With the rail- 
way strike in 1944, school functions stop- 
ped entirely. When the Germans left, the 
school was practically empty. The valiant 
Dutch are to be congratulated for their 
superb courage and excellent comeback. 


Your Christmas Service 

Whether for the schoolroom, Sunday 
School, or home, colored slides will make 
the Christmas story beautiful and impres- 
sive. The National Film Library for the 
Deaf, 29 Cedar Avenue, Farmingdale, L. I., 
N. Y. carries the Church-Craft Bible slides 
for use in any standard slide projector. 
Write for a descriptive list, with prices. 


New Preschool Class 

On Monday morning, November 17, the 
registration of preschool deaf children be- 
gan in a newly opened class in Tampa, 
Florida. Any child between the ages of 
three and five is eligible. 

The teacher is Mrs. Dorothea Morin. 
Dr. Sherman K. Smith will assist in get- 
ting the new program started as part of 
the county school system. For further in- 
formation about the class, write to Mr. 
McLaughlin, Superintendent of County 
Schools, Tampa, Florida. 


In the Books 
(Continued from page 562) 


placed on the need for complete integration 


of public and powerful private agencies in 


rehabilitation, a list of outstanding ones 


could well have been included. 
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Can’t You Hear Me?’’ 


Tom doesn’t realize that many people, such as himself, 
with their “‘usual HEARzone” limited to a few feet can 
expand it electrically. 


HERE are millions of people who, through loss of 
hearing acuteness, have restricted “usual HEARzones”’. 


That’s the distance beyond which ordinary conversation be- 
comes hard to understand. This distance varies with each 
person. 


Yet thousands of such people expand the scope of their 
“usual HEARzone’”’ electrically. 


They do it daily, hourly, with the help of Paravox Hearing 
Aids. 


This small, compact, light, easy to carry and conceal, hearing 
help is sold and serviced over a wide area. Thousands use it. 


If you, or any of your family, are having difficulty at times 
hearing certain words, perhaps in groups, in church, in the 
theatre, try a Paravox. No other way is certain of the answer 
as a trial. 


Find out if Paravox can help you. Any Paravox dealer will be 
glad to advise you, at any time. 


Manufactured by PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th Street 


LIGHT, SLIM, SLENDER 
The Paravox is small, easy to 
conceal, light (about 6 oz.). 
Only one cord, one case. 


ECONOMICAL, TOO 
Popular size, 10c battery can 
be used for 60 hours. Paravox 
is nationally advertised, widely 
distributed. Exclusive plastic 
chassis assures “one-minute” 
service. 


PHYSICAL 
MEDICINE 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
Private Lessons — Practice Classes — Normal Course 
Mary Pauline Ralli: Director—Kathryn Alling Ordman, 
Approved by New York State Education Department 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2 -6423 (near 43rd St.) 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pi Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 
The most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 
Many are of the All-in-One type. 
Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
For Children and Adults 
Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing and Instruction in their Use 
654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


A Book That Will Help to Make 
SATISFIED HEARING AID USERS 
A book of lessons 


TRAIN YOUR HEARING 


By Mary Wood Whitehurst 


CLOTH $3.00 
Order from the Volta Bureau 


The Volta Review 


About four pages are devoted to the 
deaf and the hard of hearing, but an 
unfortunate error is made in speaking of 
“three million deaf children,” instead of 
3,000,000 children with some degree of 
hearing impairment. 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children in 

Illinois. Paper bound, 60 pp. Prepared 

and published by the Illinois Commission 


for Handicapped Children, 160 N. La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


This pamphlet is one of a series on 
handicapped children. The extent of the 
hearing problem in Illinois, the State’s 
present resources for meeting the situation, 
and recommendations to cover the unmet 
needs are presented clearly. Speaking of 
the deaf child, the report states: “The 
child who completes the elementary grades 
at the State School should have oppor- 
tunity to go on through high school if 
his ability and interest justify it, just as 
in the case of the hearing child. The break 
between elementary and high school seems 
to offer a strategic time to get the child 
who has been attending school in a segre- 
gated setting back into normal contacts 
with hearing people of his age, and it 
therefore seems wise to plan for most of 
the students to return to high school in 
their own communities if speech therapy 
is available.” 

Hearing Aid—Journal of the Industry. A 


trade journal, published at 45 Inner 
Drive, St. Paul 5, Minn. $2.50 per year. 


Volume 1, Number 1, made its appear- 
ance in September and contained 22 pages. 
The leading article was a copiously 
illustrated story about Central Institute 
for the Deaf. A contest opened in Novem- 
ber, “Should Hearing Aid Consultants Be 

Licensed?” 

Asia Calling. A new magazine, published 
monthly, except in July and August, by 
the American-Oriental Friendship Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1128 16th St., Santa Monica, 


Calif. Illustrated. $2.00 per year, $5.00 
for 3 years. Single copies, 25 cents. 


Besides the broad objects of establish- 
ing friendship and happy relations between 
the youth of America and the Orient, 
there is a particular interest for VOLTA 
REVIEW readers in this magazine because, 
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“Signed, Sealed 


and Delivered—” 


BETTER 


You get proper full-volume hearing, with less frequent 
HEARING power fading. You make fewer battery changes; size for 
L-O-N-G-E-R 


size, these are the longest-lasting hearing-aid batteries in 
the world. They’re lighter, thinner, more compact — make 
with 


your hearing aid easier to wear. And they save you money 
—they’re recognized as the most economical “B” power 
“EVEREADY” 


you can buy. 
“MINI-MAX’ 
| “B” BATTERIES 


HESE powerful batteries can help you in four ways 


Get “Eveready” “Mini-Max” “B” batteries, with the 


exclusive flat-cell construction that turns waste space into 


extra energy, at your hearing-aid dealer’s. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


: Unit of Union Carbide EVEREADY 
} and Carbon Corporation 

street tate——_ UCC] 


The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and “ Mini-Max” 

distinguish products of 
420 
\ 30 FREE rearing 4 30 East 42nd Street 
1 Please 

\ 


TRADE-MARKS 


 MINI-MAX 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Ave. 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

418 West Elizabeth St. 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

574 Jersey Avenue 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

111 Board of Trade Building 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

490 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 


The Volta Review 


in the November issue, Helen Reischauer 
had an article called “Just Japanese” 
illustrated by her daughter Felicia. Mrs. 
Reischauer is a Volta Review subscriber 
of long standing, a contributor, and a 
member of the Roundabout Club for 
parents. Felicia, whose ears do not func- 
tion properly, is an artist. Both know and 
love Japan from years of living there. 
Mrs. Reischauer was closely associated 
with the establishment of the first oral 
school for the deaf in that country. 
UNESCO and You. Paper bound, 42 pp. 
Order from: Group Relations Branch, 


Division of Public Liaison, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. No charge. 


UNESCO (United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization) aims 
to remove the ignorance, hatred, and fear 
which breed war by attacking them at 
their source—in the individual mind. An 
excellent booklet for study by any adult 
group. 

A University Hearing Aid Clinic, by Leroy 
D. Hedgecock; 8 page article in the 
Journal of Speech Disorders, Sept., 1947. 
(Single copies, $1.00; Speech Clinic, 322 
Derby Hall, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 
Ohio.) 


This article, based on the work done 
at the University of Minnesota’s Hearing 
Aid Clinic, states the objectives, describes 
the set-up and equipment, and outlines 
the procedures for the fitting of hearing 
aids. There are 20 references to well 
known authorities in the field of speech 
and hearing. 

Community Speech and Hearing Clinics, by 

Amy Bishop Chapin. Ibid. 

A three-page article, outlining the need 
for such clinics and describing the Cleve- 
land Hearing and Speech Center at 
Western Reserve University. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 558) 
if the deaf mother has cultivated within 
herself enough serenity and poise and a 
reliable faith in life and in herself, she 
will give her child all that really matters. 
The thing a child needs more than any- 
thing else is security, something steadfast 
to lean upon and rely on, while he is 
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Hou HEARING AIDS GO? that WAY 


Raytheon contributions to de- 
vetopment of the Hearing Aid 
as a fine precision-electronic 
instrument. 


In compactness, ease of control, dependability, economy of 
operation, convenience of servicing, fidelity of tone, and all- 
around superiority, the Hearing Aid of today is far bigger value 
than that of yesterday. Yet user pays no more, in some cases less. 
Makers of Hearing Aids, tubes, batteries and components all 
share the credit. Typical of individual accomplishment is that of 


Raytheon. 
In battery power required, long life, small size and all-around 
reliability, the Raytheon Flat Hearing Aid Tube of today is in- 
finitely superior to its 1939 prototype. Yet, despite greatly in- 
creased labor costs, no Raytheon Tube is priced higher; in fact 
the majority are lower. 

The new production techniques and specially designed tube 
manufacturing equipment which have made this possible are 
typical of Raytheon service to Hearing Aid makers and users. 

Another reason why 90% of all Hearing Aid Tubes in use today 

are marked with the name RAYTHEON! 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Special Tube Section 
ae Cares stReer, NEWTON, MAS ACHUSE 
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And it’s entirely new—dependable, pleas- 
ant and electric! 


The Telechron Lite-Call wakens you 
gently with a flashing light. All you do is 
set the Lite-Call like an ordinary alarm 
clock and plug in your bedside lamp. Right 
on the dot your lamp begins to flash. It 
keeps flashing till you waken and turn it 
off. Tests prove the flashing light will rouse 
you even in daylight. 

The Lite-Call comes in an attractive 
ivory-colored plastic case. Its time-proved 
Telechron electric motor is precision built. 
Telechron’s exclusive lubrication system 
assures years of accurate time, without 
winding, oiling or regulating. 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER'S. 
Price subject to change without notice. 


$9.95 


Plus Tax 


US PAT OFF 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


TELECHRON INC., ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
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growing. Also, he needs room to grow, 
and help in developing his own self con- 
fidence. These, a deaf mother may supply 
as well as a hearing one. 

As for accent, all that you say about it 
is intensely interesting to me, for this is 
the first time I have ever had analyzed 
the reason why English people are more 
difficult to lip read than Americans. In 
spite of the wide range of accents presented 
by the different localities of our country, 
I can understand almost any American 
better than almost any Englishman, al- 
though I must immediately qualify that 
and say that I understood readily every 
word spoken in my presence by Dr. and 
Mrs. Ewing when they visited us last 
year. 

An experienced lip reader detects shades 
of differences in vowels and emphasis or 
omission of consonants. During a brief 
sojourn in Tennessee, I used frequently 
to be thrown off the track by the word 
“pore” used instead of “poor,” and when 
I first went to New England from the 
Middle West, the soft New England r 
sometimes required translating. 

Would anyone else like to discuss 
accents ? 

Or the problems of a deaf mother? 

Here is a comment on the October Mail 
Box from a Reno, Nevada, reader, who 
incidentally supplies additional informa- 
tion concerning Dr. Church, a letter from 
whom, about snow in the Himalayas, was 
quoted in October. 


Dear Molly Mather: 


A nice cozy fire is burning in my cook- 
stove (I’m getting the hang of a coal and 
wood stove) and the little electric heater 
on my steamer trunk in the bedroom is 
radiating its cheer. I swept my floor today 
to the glory of God. That’s a good column 
in the October Volta Review. It has power. 
I read the first three paragraphs to one 
of my classes. Caryatides are usually 
female figures, I believe—at least they are 
in Reno gambling houses—but I’m sure 
Dr. Church won't object. 


Dr. Church is now in the Andes, by 
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MODEL “A” 


COMPLETE 
WITH 
BATTERIES 


ONLY 


concealment. 
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ONE PIECE HEARING AID 


COUNCIL 
PHYSICA 
MEDICINE 


DURABLE anodized aluminum case. Available in silver-gray or black. 
SMOOTH TAPERED CONTOURS found only in the UNEX provide ease of 


CUSTOMER SATISFACTION insured by sales through leading optical, medi- 


cal and hearing aid dealers. 


ALSO A SPECIAL 


MODEL DESIGNED FOR 


NICHOLS & CLARK, HATHORNE, MASS. 
Please send further information on UNEX 


instruments. 


City 
State 


INTERESTED AS: USER [] DEALER [J 


BORDERLINE CASES 


\) 

= 
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OUR SUPPLY OF 


TELEPHONE AMPLIFIERS 


IS STILL LIMITED 


They are available, however, to 
hard-of-hearing persons who 
urgently need them. 


Ask your local Tele- 6% 


phone Business Office (| 
for a demonstration. & 
A small apperatus to amplify telephone reception. 


May be funed fo different volumes. Attached to your 
telephone for a nominal monthly charge. 


Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO - EAR” 


© Write for booklet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
e Dealers wanted to introduce this new hearing aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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the way, and finding that they have a lot 
in common with the ranges at the head- 
waters of Nevada’s Humboldt River. He 
has been in Argentina since early in 
August, helping the government of that 
country establish snow survey courses and 
set up forecast tables. He wrote that he 
meant to stay only a week, but had been 
there a month, and his work was still un- 
finished. “The Argentine government,” he 
said, “is now considering the preparation 
of a new budget which will send me to 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, on the 
extreme southern tip of the continent, to 
survey conditions there. Efforts are also 
being made to obtain permission from. the 
Chilean government for surveys on the 
western slope of the Andes. If this can 
be done, it will mean South America’s 
first international snow survey will have 
been established.” 

Isn’t he doing a lot of gadding for a 
youngster nearing eighty? 

PauL ELpripce, NEVADA 


I had some other letters to quote, but I 
have done so much talking myself, I have 
used up all the space. Next time there will 
be more contribs and less Molly. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER 


Jamboring for Peace 


(Continued from page 551) 
They were truly magnificent and breath- 
taking, the chalk glistening for miles and 
the early sun rising in all its glory. 

At the mouth of the Channel we picked 
up from a small motor boat a pilot to 
guide us to Antwerp. As we moved up 
the Channel we had our first glimpse of 
the devastation of war—a few sunken ships 
in a Dutch harbor. 

Holland and Belgium were as I had 
expected—low, flat countries, houses with 
red tiled roofs, the famous windmills and 
dikes. 

A little farther on we reached our des- 
tination, Antwerp. There a number of 
people and Belgian Scouts greeted us. It 
was an enthusiastic welcome. The Belgian 
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BATTERY- CONTAINED, ALL-IN-ONE 


The Smallest, Lightest, Most Powerful All-in-One 
Hearing Instrument Ever Created by Acousticon— 
Maker of the World's First Electrical Hearing Aid 


The wonder of this slender, jewel-like 
instrument is that it contains not only 
the complete working mechanism but 
also the complete battery supply of 
a powerful hearing instrument. 

What comfort and convenience for 
you in this small, slim instrument. 
Because it operates so efficiently and 
powerfully on a tiny 15-volt “‘B”’ bat- 
tery, you no longer need the heavier, 
bulkier, high-voltage batteries. 

And a new Noise Suppressor pro- 
vides even greater hearing efficiency 


NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 
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| Imagine! 


It Is Almost as Thin as 

a Fountain Pen and 
Little More Than 
Half as Long! 


and comfort because it suppresses, by 
fingertip control, irritating back- 
ground noises the way you tune out 
a station on your radio. 

And when this instrument — with 
all its engineering advances —is accu- 
rately fitted to your individual hearing 
loss through Acousticon’s specially 
developed fitting technique, you may 
find it is exactly what you need t 
return to you all the pleasures you 
once enjoyed. 


World's First & Oldest Manufocturer ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL—Dept. #518 
of Electrical Hearing Aids | 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | 
° | Gentlemen: I wish to have the FREE BOOK | 
called ‘‘Personal Analysis of Your Hearing Loss 
| and How It Can Be Corrected.” | 
INTERNATIONAL | 
580 FIFTH AVENUE | — l 
' CITY ZONE STATE 


come 
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CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 
An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 
$3.00 Postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, 9.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Scouts sang their national song, and “God 
Bless America” was sung in return by the 
American scouts, with the American band 
providing the music. 


In the early evening of the same day 
the American scouts were given an op- 
portunity to visit Belgium for a few hours, 
It was surprising to find many of our 
American automobiles there, and that a 
good number of people spoke English. 
Belgium is pretty well provided for, de- 
spite the heavy destruction left at the end 
of war only two years ago. 


August third to sixth the scouts of 
Troop Four with five other American troops 
visited the picturesque towns of Lucerne 
and Interlaken, located in the beautiful 
scenic beauties, and we were able, to have 
a swim one morning in the Lake of Lu- 
cerne—a rare opportunity. There was an 
exciting bus trip up the Alps to an ice 
glacier some forty miles away. A lake 
boat tour near Lucerne and a cog railway 
trip up Mt. Rigi introduced us to much 
of Switzerland’s famed scenic beauty. 
Sight seeing took many American dollars 
changed into Swiss francs, and a goodly 
number of the famous Swiss watches and 
music boxes took more. Not important, 
but something that tickled us pink, was 
the news at night that we were to have a 
gym for our quarters and for our beds all 
the straw one wanted, one sheet and a 
blanket. Ugh! However, dear readers, we 
slept very well indeed. 


Then our destination—Jamboree de la 
Paix (Jamboree of Peace). Our troop 
was situated at sub-camp Auvergne, 
named after a French province. We could 
easily see from our camp the tents of 
Czechoslovakia, England, and France. Den- 
mark, Scotland, Ireland and New Zealand 
could be visited by taking only a short 
walk. 


The Jamboree was just like a little 
metropolis with police and fire depart 
ment, hospital, theatre, post office, elec- 
tricity and a trolley network. France had 
done well in this difficult task of making 
a successful Jamboree. Visitors came in 
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SCIENCE TURNS 
DEADLY WEAPON 
INTO AID TO DEAF 


Actual size, PRINTED CIRCUIT 
which is the heart of the new 
SOLO-PAK, replacing 173 parts 
and wires used in the ordinary 
hearing aid, thus practically elimi- 
nating the need for servicing! 
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SOLO-PAK 


FIRST WITH THE REVOLUTIONARY 


PRINTED CIRCUIT 


SECRET OF THE DEADLY PROXIMITY 
FUSE—AMERICA’S #2 WAR WEAPON, 
DEVELOPED UNDER THE DIRECTION 
OF THE U. S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS! 


This amazing development makes it pos- 
sible to print a complete electronic circuit 
on a tiny, sapphire-hard wafer—smaller 
than a calling card! At one stroke, four 
of the major causes of trouble in hearing aids are wiped 
out. With printed lines instead of wires, this tiny, battle- 
tested unit replaces over 173 old fashioned wires and 
parts, and 65 solder connections. Impervious to moisture 
and vibration, this miniature printed circuit actually 
produces 1/3rd more power than has been found in 15 
representative hearing aid circuits tested. In addition, 
the printed circuit makes possible for the first time, a 
tiny, single unit hearing aid with the power and economy 
of a two-piece instrument. For complete information 
about the PRINTED CIRCUIT SOLO-PAK, use the 
convenient coupon below. Write today. 


= 


ALLEN-HOWE Electronics Corp., Dept. V, Peabody, Mass. 
Please Send FREE folder on Printed Circuit Solo-Pak to: 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 


oor recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
$13.50 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual $17.00 
Sees 11. $10.00 
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endless numbers. Once at least fifty thou- 
sand visitors came to see 30,000 scouts, 

Our ten day stay at the Jamboree pro- 
vided us with great experiences and un- 
forgettable memories. Swapping is an old 
Jamboree tradition by which scouts of 
different countries trade equipment, 
badges, and other items. Leave your tent 
open and before you know it you have 
a multitude of eager scouts ready to swap. 
That’s the spirit of the Jamboree. How- 
ever the importance of swapping was not 
in the equipment but in the trading of 
friendships which are so vital in this 
chaotic world. 

Indian turbans, Dutch wooden shoes, 
Scotch kilts, French berets, Hungarian 
plumes, Mexican walking canes, New Zea- 
land grass skirts and “what have you” 
became possessions of American scouts, 
plus never-to-be-forgotten friendships. 

Troop Four had adopted the policy of 
inviting a few foreign scouts for the 
evening meal. In return some of our 
scouts visited the French, English, Hun- 
garian and Danish scouts and learned 
their ways. This courtesy extended inter- 
national friendship. 


Language proved to be no barrier for 
us. At least one out of three spoke Eng- 
lish. With the other two thirds we got 
along fine by means of gesture and occa- 
sionally through interpreters. 

After struggling through a game of 
American football a British scout re- 
marked, “I say—pretty rough—that Amer- 
ican football.” However, trying our hand 
at British soccer we found that indeed 
(and how!) soccer is not a sissy game. 
We were much impressed with the Czech 
soccer ball—how smoothly and quickly 
they guided the ball with their feet. After 
watching the Czechs murdering their op- 
ponents in a game of volley ball we were 
convinced that they were truly great sports- 
men. 

The final ceremony was something that 
will not soon be forgotten. A huge ball 
representing the world was passed over our 
heads around the arena from the hands of 
one nation to another to demonstrate world 
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NATIONAL 


STAR MODEL 
ONE-PIECE HEARING AID 
NO OUTSIDE BATTERIES—ONE CORD 


Introducing to the Hard of Hearing of America a first class One Piece Hearing Aid at a price 
that leaves no further reason for anyone to cling to their old fashioned two piece cumbersome 


model. 

NOTE THESE FEATURES 
Three tubes of the newest low battery drain type . . . high fidelity crystal microphone and 
receiver ... noiseless full graduating volume control . . . three step tone control .. exclusive 
National ready change plug-in tube system . . . interchangeable chassis . . . nonbreakable light 
weight new alloy case .. . streamlined designs .. . liberal one year guarantee . . . free cor- 
rective service for one year. 


WRITE TO: NATIONAL HEARING AID LABORATORIES, DEPT. VR, 815 SO. HILL ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 


NATIONAL LINE CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING— 


One Piece Star 3 Tube 420 Mimimax with 1035 "A" Cell _ : at) oe ee 
One Piece Standard— 3 Tube (430 Minimax with 1035 "A" Cell.) ee 
One Piece Cub — 3 Tube (412 Minimax with 1035 Cell.) 
One Piece Ultrathin— 3 Tube (413 Minimax with IOI6E "A" Cells.) 

Duplex — 3 Tube (For separate Battery Pack.) 


Ivory or Silver Anodized Finish | 
All Models Available with Magnetic Receivers at Slightly Higher Cost 
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Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, Grade I. 
hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age...... $2.25 


For small 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, Grade II. For children 
from about 8 to 10 years of age...........cc.:.ceeeeeeeeees $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, Grade III, NEW RE- 
VISED EDITION. Represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to lessons and 
stories the book contains a large Practise Section of 
highest quality material, widely used in adults as well 
as jumior 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT. Grade 
IV, with a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of Mont- 
rose, a published text of 262 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult .............ccecesceeeeeeesneeesseeeneeres $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)................+. $7.50 
Books 1, Il, amd 10.50 


Parcel post extra on mimeographed books 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 


BETTER 


HEARING 


with the 


Thirty-five years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance... 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
80 Franklin Street 
New York City 


Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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solidarity. Followed complimentary and 
farewell speeches. The climax was reached 
when all of the scouts marched around 
the arena in the form of a carrick bend— 
the symbol of the Jamboree. A successful 
ending for a successful Jamboree! 

“Gay Paree—oo, la! la!” Never before 
were the Scouts in such high spirits. We 
were surprised to find that the war had 
left very little effect on Paris. Chiefly 
our time was spent visiting prominent his- 
torical structures such as the Bastille, the 
Louvre, and Napoleon’s Tomb. Also the 
beautiful Cathedral of Notre Dame, the 
famed Arch of Triumph, the magnificent 
Champs-Elysées and the _ breath-taking 
Eiffel Tower. A bus trip took us to the 
most beautiful church in the world, the 
Chartres, and to the home of many famous 
rulers—the palace of Versailles. Not to be 
forgotten were the Pigalle, the American 
soldiers’ haunt, the Grand Opera where 
the boys heard Mozart’s “Magic Flute” 
and many other beautiful musical pieces 
and—and—the gay Folies Bergére. Whew! 
Despite plenty of good, honest sweating 
and uncomfortable seats the boys em- 
phatically claimed that they got more than 
their money’s worth! 


French food—ah, yes, as the French 
chef says, “It must have that definite 
touch.” We found French food odd but 
very delicious. Once we found ourselves 
eating snails, and I thought I now had 
something to tell my grandchildren. Yes, 
even snails were delicious in France. 


With sad hearts but cherished memories 
we set sail at Le Havre on August 22nd. 
The ocean voyage back was relatively 
rough and to no one’s delight. Official 
reports state that no less than 75 percent 
of the scouts fed the fish. However the 
program was practically the same as that 
going over. Talks were given on spread- 
ing international good - will and how to 
make the most of speeches and stories. 

The days grew fewer, and on August 
30th America was in sight. 

The Jamboree has proved that 30,000 


scouts certainly could get along. Now let 
us hope for the best! 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
412 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
sCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND In 
HAND 


A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: the placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal ana ore: advancement in children. Cutdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 
Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The schoo! is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality” of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampe by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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Camp JACK LITTLE 


IN THE PLAYGROUND 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Has successfully completed its first 

season. Conceived and dedicated to 

the mental and physical development 

of the orally trained deaf child, pri- 

vately endowed, it now offers its 
1948 Summer Program. 


Located on the Shore of 
Lake Texoma, Oklahoma 


Enchanted Land of Entertainment 


Cruises in a Large Lake Cruiser 


Horseback Riding Along Woodland 
Trails 


Fishing in a Sportsman’s Paradise 


Camping Trips in the Style of the 
Great Southwest 


Nature Study Handcrafts 
Archery Volley Ball 
Soft Ball Group Games 


Swimming Instruction in Life Saving 


All combined with a program of instruction 
under skilled teachers of the orally trained 
deaf. Your application will be given prompt 
consideration. We are forced to limit en- 
rollment to 60. 


Age 8 through High School 


Write 
JACK LITTLE FOUNDATION 
BOX 267, MADILL, OKLAHOMA 
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The Hearing Aid Industry 
(Continued from page 550) 


and otologists work closely with the manu- 
facturers and distributors, and although 
there is a definite competitive spirit, most 
of the people in the art seem to enjoy the 
confidence and respect of their customers 
and of the medical profession . 

Currency exchange regulations make it 
quite difficult for American-made hearing 
aids to gain a substantial market abroad, at 
least for the time being, although a few 
American aids are seen from time to time 
in the larger cities. There is no doubt that, 
when exchange regulations are more lib- 
eral, and when the small American-type 
“B” batteries are obtainable, Scandinavia 
will prove a good market for American- 
made hearing aids if they are sold at prices 
the people can afford to pay. In the mean- 
time, the quality and styling of the Danish- 
made hearing aids are constantly improv- 
ing, following the American line instead 
of the larger, heavier, and less attractive 
English designs. 

The growth and expansion of leagues 
for the hard of hearing and similar or- 
ganizations has been quite phenomenal. 
The various local organizations publish at- 
tractive journals which are widely read by 
the deafened and the medical profession, 
while in the social service field and in the 
schools much attention is paid to hearing 
tests and the prevention and early treat- 
ment of hearing deficiencies. 


Reading 
(Continued from page 548) 


tional reaction to imaginative people and 
things. Some stories in basal texts are 
suitable for presentation during a recrea- 
tional reading period. A library period 
or free reading period is appropriate for 
recreational-type reading. During this 
period there should be evidence of keen 
interest and controlled excitement. 
During a recreational reading period, 
study-type techniques for checking com- 
prehension of the material that is read 
should not be used. Pupils should not be 


expected to memorize the stories nor to 
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Western Electric Co. 
Dept. 380-V12 


New York 7,N.Y. Address 


December, 1947 


FOR ANYONE WHO CAN 


BE HELPED BY 


With two new sing/e-unif instruments, 
Western Electric can now offer new 
hearing satistaction to anyone who can be 


helped at all by a hearing aid. 

For the majority of the hard of hearing, 
whose impairment is only moderate .. . 
Model 65 provides particularly fine re- 
sponse to conversational tones. And Model 
65 offers new lightweight convenience plus 
real economy of operation (considerably 
less than one cent an hour). 

For those whose hearing loss is severe... 
Super 66 brings superb amplifying power, 
fidelity and tone range. It’s the finest hear- 
ing aid Western Electric ever built. Exten- 


A HEARING AID! 


sive tests at Bell Telephone Laboratories 
proved that Super 66 provides pertormance 
superior to that of any hearing aid ever de- 
signed by that famous organization. 

If you would like to know more about 
these two instruments, and learn which one 
is best suited to your individual needs, 
please mail the attached coupon. In addi- 
tion we will send you an informative and 
authoritative new booklet entitled “Modern 
Science and Your Hearing.” It illustrates 
and explains in an interesting, readable 
manner how hearing becomes impaired and 
what can be done to correct it, when a hear- 
ing aid is indicated. 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


PRODUCED BY THE WORLD'S LEADING AUTHORITIES IN SOUND TRANSMISSION 


Send me more details on Model 65 and Super 66 plus the authoritative new 
booklet ‘“‘Modern Science and Your Hearing.” 


195 Broadway Name 


City 


Zone Strate 
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FIND OUT WHY THE 


CALL ITA MIRACLE 


THIS ONE 
TINY UNIT 
IS ALL 
You 
WEAR 


COUNCIL ONE 


«About 3; size and weight 
of old style hearing aids 


You'd call this new Beltone Mono-Pac 
Hearing Aid a miracle, too, if you had 
been wearing a clumsy, annoying, bat- 
tery pack strapped to your body with 
entangling wires, and then suddenly 
found the new Electronic Beltone. It’s 
a single-unit hearing aid—so small you 
can hide it with the palm of your hand 
—so light you forget you are wearing it— 
so thin it is lost from sight—so efficient 
you bless the day you learned about it. 
Those are a few of the reasons why 
more people hear with Beltones than 
with anv other one-unit hearing aid. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT HEARING PROBLEMS 
and about the 


MONO-PAC 


tee 
teeny 


BELTONE crop AID CO., Dept. VR-12 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 
tion concerning the tone with the amazing 
X-Cell which piped -ooal units 5 times its size. 
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answer questions for many details. They 
should be given speedier types of compre- 
hension checks in order to distinguish this 
type of reading from work-type reading. 
True-false exercises, multiple-choice tests, 
and the arrangement of events in proper 
sequence are appropriate checks. The writ- 
ing of brief summaries from a few leading 
questions to bring out the main points 
of a story should be started in the primary 
grades. The main characteristics of the 
recreational period are speed and enjoy- 
ment in contrast to accuracy in finding 
facts and memorization of these facts 
which are stressed in a study period. 


Both work-type reading and recreational 
reading should provide pleasant experi- 
ences for children, but they should be 
experiences of somewhat different nature. 
The former must be characterized by 
greater concentration and by a keener de- 
sire to remember what has been learned. 


Stressing study-type reading as such and 
recreational reading as such should give 
pupils a deeper understanding of the nature 
of the two types, a fuller realization that 
people read for different purposes. Children 
should also learn by this procedure to vary 
speed according to the type of material 
being read, to read difficult material slowly 
with great concentration and to read nar- 
rative material more rapidly for apprecia- 
tion and general ideas. 


Pupils who have been taught in the 
primary department to differentiate be- 
tween study-type and _ recreational-type 
reading should have a better chance than 
other pupils of achieving success in the 
various content subjects that require spe- 
cific study techniques. These pupils should 
also appreciate more fully the types of 
material that are read merely for fun. 


Dr. Whildin 
(Continued from page 549) 
experiences gained with American school 
children will be of direct benefit to the 
school children of Korea. Likewise, Dr. 
Whildin will be bringing back from her 
year in Korea much that will enrich those 
who know and work with her here. 
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Teachers of Lip Reading 


California 
Beverly Hille 


Mes. Lucetia Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 

Mrs. C. DOREY 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Santa Barbara 
Miss Frances E. DAVIDSON 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. Er1izaABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 
Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: North 1874. 


Mrs. EpNA KurRY MONSEES 
6600 Luzon Ave., N. W., Zone 12 
Phone: Taylor 3433 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EvIzaABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
Illinois 
Chicago, 4 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansas 
Wichita 
Miss LeNNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 


Miss May H. L&avis 
386 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 

Miss Hargiet M. Gipson 

70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 

Worcester 2 

Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Mrs. ArtHur J. Youna 
21 Fruit St. 


Michigan 
Ypsilanti 
Miss M. Buncss 


Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal O 


New Jersey 
East Orange 
Mrs. F. VaRricg 


162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 
Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 


182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Miss Mary PavLiIne 
Mrs. KaTHRYN A. ORDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray 2-6423 


Miss MarTHA P. TURNER 
850 Park Ave., Zone 21 


Miss MAry Woop WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St, 
Zone 21 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MarGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Syracuse 7 


Miss EvizaBetH G. DeLany 
223 Arlington Ave. 
Phone: 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BuDLoNG 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marirz K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranten 


Mrs. R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wm. T. Ovary 
511 Walnut Lane 
Teaching at U. 8. Naval Hosp 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 


Miss Maris SLAckK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas (4) 


Miss Louise 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss ALicg I. Purnam 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 


Mrs. P. 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-8562 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LYNCHBURG SCHOOL or LiF 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAviIpson 
2517 Manito Bivd. 


Wisconsin 


Appleton 

Mrs. ELpDoRA H. SPIRGELBERG 
820 E,. Washington St. 

Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
CAMP PETER PAN 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Ronk. 8696 


A Hearing School and Camp for Deaf 
and partially Deaf Children. Chil- 
dren who become deaf, during their 
atendance at a Hearing School may 
enroll any time during the school 
year and complete their education 
with Lip-Reading and Hearing Aids. 


Registration now open for 1948 — 
School and Camp in Nursery Dept. 


Riding, Dancing, and all Sports of 
the Seasons. After-school activities 
with hearing groups throughout the 
elementary grades. 


Monday to Friday Fee $650 incl. 


Bus service to and from New York 
to school. 


No child with a knowledge of the sign 
language or finger spelling, admitted to 
Camp or School. 
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KERNELS 


On His Deafness 
By Robert Panara 


My ears are deaf, and yet I seem to hear 
Sweet Nature’s music and the songs of man, 
For I have learned from Fancy’s artisan 
How written words may thrill the inner ear 
Just as they move the heart, and so for me 
They also seem to sing out loud and free. 


In silent study, I have learned to spell 
Each ‘secret shade of meaning and to hear 
A magic harmony, at once sincere, 
Which somehow notes the tinkle of a bell, 
The cooing of a dove, the swish of leaves, 
The raindrop’s pitter-patter on the eaves 
The lover’s sigh and thrumming of guitar, 
And, if I choose, the rustle of a star. 


Whimsies 


By Harris Taylor 


A child, I would lie in the shade 

And gaze at the clouds floating by, 
Enchanted with pictures they made— 
Ethereal pictures on high. 

The clouds, under strict fairy rule, 
Would change anything “while you wait,” 
Would alter the form of a mule 

To that of a lady of state. 

Goliath would change to a hill 

And mushrooms to pillars of fire. 

A dragon advancing to kill 

Became a tall church with a spire. 

The plumage of beautiful birds 

To petals of flowers would turn. 

With ecstasy deeper than words 

The spirit within me would burn. 

I wanted some others to know 

The wonders I saw in the sky. 

These things I attempted to show 

To persons much older than I. 

To a friend I tried to explain. 

He heard me, and then he allowed: 
“There’s certainly danger of rain 
From a cumulo-stratus cloud.” 

I spoke to a second. He laughed. 
*“Mares’ tails. They are nothing to view. 
Your time is most precious,” he chaffed: 
*A book would be better for you.” 
Discouraged, I spoke to a third, 

And timidly drew to his side. 

My hesitant story was heard. 

“A mackerel sky,” he replied. 

My friends were all smarter, ’tis true, 
Than ever I dreamed I could be; 

But strangely the more words they knew, 
The less they were able to see. 
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_Otarion introduces the METRODYNE 
_the built-in battery tester that ends 


_guesswork 


hearing! 


HEAR MORE...CARRY LESS 
Have New Confidence! 


No more the embarrass- 
ment of batteries suddenly gone 
dead! No more the disappointment 
of drained-out hearing! 

The amazing new Metrodyne— 
built right into the Otarion Hearing 
Aid—tells you exactly how good your 
batteries are at the simple touch of vour 
fingertip. No clumsy cords to connect, 
nothing to handle—just press the tiny switch 
and read the dial. 

Now you can have sounds in Otarion’s “6a . 
clear, natural tones . . . p/us the ability to test abit 

OTARION HEARING AID 
your batteries in an instant . . . the assurance, always with you, of WEIGHS ONLY 8 OZ. 
hearing at its best! - COMPLETE WITH 

Don’t gamble with run-down hearing. Hear better, hear easier, BATTERIES, METRODYNE, 
hear with new confidence . . . with the Otarion Hearing Aid. 


AND THREAD-THIN CORD. 


TRY BEFORE YOU BUY... 
ci] YOU CAN RENT AN OTARION 


Qriogn wEARING AID 


Otarion, 444 N. Wells Street, Chicago 10, Illinois _ v-127 


DEALERS Please send me without obligation your folder, “A New Promise of 
Better Hearing.” 
THROUGHOUT N. 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. E. WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


William Miller, Jr., of the Jamboree Scouts in France this 
past summer, is graduating in May 1948 from Wright Oral 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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